Decision Making in Stressful Health-Related Circumstances
One fruitful line of inquiry places adaptive behavior in the context of decision making and problem solving. Health-related decisions usually require a conflict of motivations, often in the face of incomplete or unclear choices. Decisions about treatment of illness often involve acceptance of short-term losses such as the physical discomforts of surgery in order to attain the long-term goal of counteracting a structural defect or a disease. Decisions are particularly threatening when all available alternatives present severe anticipated losses and uncertain expected gains.
Patterns of Decision Making
Janis and Mann (1977) describe five basic patterns of coping with realistic threats (Table 3.2). These patterns were derived from an analysis of the research literature on how people react to emergency warnings and public health messages that urge protective actions. The first two patterns may save time and emotional distress, but they often are inadequate for a crucial choice. Similarly, defensive avoidance and hypervigilance can be adaptive, but they are more often inadequate if the problem involves serious threats over a long period of time. Consequently, all four tend to be defective decision-making modes. The fifth pattern, vigilance, may be maladaptive if danger is imminent and an immediate response is required but usually leads to valid decisions if time is available.
TABLE 3.2    Patterns of Coping with Realistic Threats
U nconflicted Persistence The decision maker complacently carries on with established behavior, ignoring information about the risk of losses.
U nconflicted Change The decision maker uncritically adopts a new course of salient or strongly recommended action.
Defensive Avoidance The decision maker avoids conflict by delaying, shifting responsibility to someone else or constructing wishful rationalizations that bolster one attractive option while ignoring others.
Hypervigilance The decision maker searches frantically for a way out of the dilemma and hastily adopts one course of action that seems to promise immediate relief, giving little consideration to the consequences of that action.
Vigilance The decision maker searches carefully for relevant information and appraises options deliberately before making a choice.
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